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he wished to have 'a striking portrait of the King of German
Poets', and sent Stieler to Goethe with a letter recalling the
Instructive intercourse* of the previous year: Incomparable,
far above all others is Goethe.'

When Stieler announced his visit, Goethe was not too pleased,
as he was already pestered by artists. But as soon as he heard
that the painter came from the King of Bavaria and read the
latter's flattering letter, he agreed to sit for Stieler.

Goethe thought the finished portrait very successful, if a
trifle flattering. 'You show me how I might look/ he said to
Stieler. 'I would enjoy a few words with the man in the picture.
He looks so handsome that he might still win a woman! Excellent!
This is not a painting, it is flesh and blood, it is life.'1

Ludwig was frankly delighted with the work and presented
Goethe with a copy. Whilst the King was thus paying honour to
Germany's greatest man, he turned his back on another poet.
In 1827, Heinrich Heine had just published his popular book of
verse, and had reached the height of his fame. Yet his future
existence was not assured, for his biting irony and satirical,
analytical style caused general misgiving. The poet's hopes now
centred on Ludwig I, who had abolished the censorship in Bavaria.
There, thought Heine, he would at last find a field for his work.
He hoped to be called to the Munich University as Professor of
Literature. In his writings and essays he praised the King and
everything that was done in Munich. On New Year's Eve, 1827,
he wrote to Friedrich Merker: 'Here in Bavaria, where we find a
free people and, still more rare, a free King, we have also an
excellent mental atmosphere and may therefore expect great
artistic results.'2 There grew up, however, particularly in Roman
Catholic circles in Munich, a strong opposition to Heine's proposed
appointment. His religious sentiments prevented the King from
dissociating himself from the attacks on the poet which appeared
in the publication Eos. Gorres and others were also in opposition.
Heine's conversion to Catholicism was of no avail. No one believed
that this was due to honest conviction, and the poet was not
appointed to the University. From the day on which Heine
realized this his attitude towards Ludwig I changed completely.

About the middle of 1828, the conviction was forced upon the

1  Stieler to Ludwig I, Weimar, 2nd July, 1828. Munich H.A.

2  Heinrich Heine's Collected Works, published by Gustav Karpeles, Berlin,
1909, VIII, 131.